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THE COMEDIE-VAUDEVILLE OF SCRIBE 

The comedies-vaudevilles of Eugene Scribe may be of interest 
not only to one concerned with the development of technique in 
the comedy of manners, but also to anyone seeking a complete 
and faithful picture of the bourgeoisie of the capital during the 
Restoration and the July Monarchy. Devoid of literary value 
and written in a mediocre, prosy style, these little plays have 
nevertheless the charm of an old album, for in them are sketched, 
gracefully and graciously, many of the figures that made up 
Parisian society during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Scribe was eminently qualified to depict the follies, the vices, 
and the virtues of this society. Born, like Moliere and Be>anger, 
in the heart of commercial Paris, he was a true child of the Paris 
of the Halles, of the Marais, and of the Faubourg Saint-Denis. 
The ferocious attacks made upon him by Alexandre Dumas, by 
Th^ophile Gautier, and by others of their school, show him to 
be a representative of that class who were anathema to the 
Jeune-France and their imitators. To the morbid and extrava- 
gant ideals of the Romanticists he opposed the glorification 
of quiet optimism; to the undisciplined marriage of love, the 
marriage of reason. Moreover, at a time when speculation and 
extravagance were rampant, he took his stand for order, indus- 
try, and economy. Despising charlatanism in all its forms, 
he showed that to all those who win their living and their rank 
in life through honest effort, happiness is sure to come. 

Yet he was no preacher. His great concern was to interest 
and amuse his public; and with his marvelous instinct for de- 
tecting the current of popular favor, he realized, soon after be- 
coming attached in 1820 to the newly-founded Theatre du Gym- 
nase as its official purveyor, that he could best attract and retain 
both the Chaussee-d'Antin and the Faubourg Saint-Germain by 
presenting light and amusing sketches of these two classes. If 
in many cases his inoffensive satire brought home and made 
harmless certain eccentricities ; if occasionally the follies of the 
day were killed by ridicule, it was because they were held up to 
public view and not because they were bitterly attacked. Politi- 
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cal evils were not his concern. Instinctively avoiding extremes 
of opinion and emotion, he always preserved a moderate attitude, 
conservative, yet inclining to the opposition when thejgovern- 
ment steered too close to reaction. Neither did he make any 
effort to solve the great social questions of his day ; at most, he 
suggested occasionally that the way of the evil-doer is hard, and 
then passed on to more pleasant fields. 

As the successful marriage and establishment of the child was 
the great preoccupation of the middle-class families, as all their 
planning, working and saving had that for its object, Scribe, a 
faithful reflector of this period, if not its historian, could not 
refuse to marriage a predominant r61e in his theatre. One 
is struck by the number of plays with such titles as : la Demoi- 
selle a marier, le Mariage de raison, le Mariage d' inclination, 
le Mariage d' argent, etc. In some of the earlier plays, as les 
Adieux au comptoir (1824) and la Demoiselle a marier (1826), he 
shows that devotion to the solid, material side of life which, 
always characteristic of the French bourgeoisie, was particularly 
strong at that time. A moderate fortune, honestly earned, a 
comfortable home and children well married, was all that an 
honest man should desire. The Demoiselle a marier is a fore- 
runner of Labiche's la Poudre aux yeux and of Brieux's les 
Trois Filles de M. Dupont, showing how the efforts of the parents 
to make an impression upon the suitor nearly always succeed in 
driving him away. The importance of the dowry and the sordid, 
even cynical view which many people took of it, are portrayed in 
la Charge a payer, ou la Mere intrigante (1825), a play in which an 
ambitious mother marries her son to a girl who is unfortunately 
a humpback, but who has a large dot. To each objection which 
her son makes to thi s match, she replies : " Et ta charge a payer ? ' ' 
The brutal tone of the play makes one think of les Corbeaux of 
Henri Becque. 

The first of his vaudevilles to deal directly with the money 
question was le Mariage de raison (1826), in which, while in- 
dicating his own views, Scribe undoubtedly expressed the con- 
victions of many of his contemporaries. The comte de Bremont 
forbids his son to marry Suzette, a young orphan who had been 
fostered by Mme. de Bremont and who had been her maid, for, 
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although he does not deny that Suzette is a girl of natural re- 
finement, he maintains that a marriage between her and his 
son can result only in the unhappiness of both. The Count, 
however, in order to make amends to the young girl, marries her 
to a kindly veteran of the Empire who had lost a leg in Napoleon's 
service. Suzette is assured by her husband's cousin, Mme. 
Pichon, that eventually she will learn to love Bertran, for, as she 
says, "on finit toujours par aimer le pere de ses enfants." 
Throughout Scribe's vaudevilles appears an abhorrence of the mar- 
riage of passion, a certainty that that love is best, and the only 
lasting one, which grows slowly from mutual esteem and domestic 
joys. Passionate, overwhelming love is, at the beginning at least, 
not only unnecessary, but often fatal to happiness. According 
to the Mariage de raison love and marriage are two quite dis- 
tinct things, one simply a passing emotion, the other a very 
serious matter, regulated by convention and interest, in which, 
indeed, love may spring from habit and continued friendship. 
Moreover, the wise parent will oppose a marriage between his 
child and one who is not his equal socially. The picture is com- 
pleted in le Mariage d' inclination, in which Malvina Dubreuil, 
who has married an English adventurer secretly and against her 
father's wishes, is to suffer life-long misery as the result of her 
disobedience. Her father has picked as her husband his nephew 
Arved, and too late she realizes that after all it is Arved that 
she really loves. 

A reading of these two plays makes clear why Scribe should 
have found such favor with the great part of the upper and 
middle bourgeoisie. He was defending, against the attacks of 
the Romanticists and against intriguers and adventurers, the 
solid virtues of the home, the authority of parents, and the sacred- 
ness of the marriage relation. In his plays there is no glorifi- 
cation of passion and guilty love ; there is, indeed, no acceptance 
of the idea that a marriage can be a happy one when based merely 
upon love, no matter how pure. The prerequisites of a happy 
marriage are: a satisfactory dowry, good dispositions, mutual 
esteem, and equality of social rank and education. After marriage 
it is order and economy, together with the desire to helpeach other, 
that make the young couple realize the joys of domestic life. 
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Throughout his plays one finds pictured the sorrow that inevit- 
ably comes from infidelity, and the happiness that quiet, strong 
love can bring. Le Budget d'unjeune menage (1831) is a lesson 
in domestic economy, containing good-natured criticism of those 
young couples whose tastes and social ambitions lead them into 
extravagance and cause them to live beyond their means. The 
same theme is found, less well developed, in an earlier play, 
la Pension bourgeoise (1823). The disastrous effects of in- 
difference, which often leads to infidelity, are described in la 
Seconde Annee ou a Qui lafautet (1830). The greatest concord, 
moreover, is found in those homes in which it is neither the 
husband's will nor the wife's caprice which rules, but where 
the direction and responsibility are shared. The husband should 
submit himself to the same moral code he would have his wife 
follow, for as one of the characters in la Cour d assises (1829) 
remarks: "Quand monsieur trompe madame, madame trompe 
monsieur." Having in la Seconde Annee suggested the certain 
results of indifference, in Une Faute (1830) he goes further and 
shows that even the most virtuous wife is subject to temptation 
when left alone for a great length of time, and points out that no 
matter what excuse there may be for proving faithless to the 
marriage vow, such infidelity is always punished by life-long re- 
morse and sorrow. 

As love and marriage play so important a part in the life of 
the middle class; Scribe, thoroughly bourgeois in taste and prin- 
ciples, made of them the most prominent elements in his plays. 
According to the laws of nature and society, marriage is the com- 
plement, or ultimate object, of love ; but Scribe, although too com- 
pletely imbued with the principles of bourgeois orthododoxy to 
maintain the contrary, firmly believed that one can exist with- 
out the other. He put reason, interest, desire for luxury, in the 
place of passion, and made of them motive forces which influence 
the choice in marriage where the heart is not consulted. At the 
Gymnase, love is not represented as being that paroxysm of 
violence and fury which consumes Hernani, Didier, and Antony, 
but as a quiet, gentle passion, suffering in its own modest 
way, perhaps, with tears, sighs, and tender effusions. Love, 
in Scribe's vaudevilles, unlike the love of the Romanticists, is 
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not, per se, the motive force in the action ; it is always preparatory 
to marriage, and it is marriage which interests him and which 
he makes the main theme of the story. Himself the opposite of 
all that is romanesque, Scribe painted the world as he saw it, 
with its sorry realities, its prejudices, and social conventions, 
which he respected instead of protesting against. And while 
this earned for him the scorn of many idealists, he had on his 
side the great mass of the spectators, the parents especially, who 
were delighted to find an argument and safeguard against the 
raptures and temptations of youth. 

Second in importance only to love and marriage, in these plays, 
and in many ways interwoven with them, is the subject of money. 
Scribe paints an interesting picture of the fierce struggle for 
financial preeminence which characterizes the July Monarchy, 
accompanying the great industrial and commercial growth of 
France during that period ; he notes the power of money as a 
factor in social life, and deplores the prevalence of gambling and 
speculation ; he satirizes the noblesse d 'argent, and, considering 
money a worthy object of effort, comes out strongly for the 
nobility of work, asserting that honest labor ennobles the worker. 

A play written in the middle of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
le Veau d' Or (1841) contains the'following lines: "Apprends 
done, mon garcon, que de nos jours il existe peu de principes, 
peu de religions: il en est une cependant que tout le monde 
prof esse. Une divinite devant qui chacun se prosterne. N'as-tu 
pas entendu dire qu'autrefois les Juifs adoraient le Veau d'or? 
Eh bien, notre siecle est un peu juif, et la seule idole qu'on 
encense e'est Tor!" Such a statement may be somewhat extreme. 
It was doubtless essentially true. The bourgeois suffered from 
the universal weakness which makes men fawn upon those in 
power and upon the rich; which tempts one to cultivate the 
acquaintance of those wealthy in the^world's possessions; and 
which, when once one has acquired wealth, makes him forget 
the^ friends of former^days and a turn"tothose*whose|wealth ex- 
ceeds his own. 

With his tendencyjjtoward moderation, regularity, and economy, 
Scribe delights in ridiculing those who through extravagance or 
gambling dissipate fortunes built up by hard work. It is certain 
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that during the July Monarchy the gambling fever reached an 
intensity not often surpassed in French history, and the gambler 
was one of the most prominent figures in the plays, not only of 
Scribe, but in other comedies and melodramas as well. Moreover, 
the great development of industry and the subsequent national 
prosperity soon gave rise to a passion for speculation unequaled 
since the days of Law. A reflection of the extravagance prevalent 
early in the reign of the Roi-Citoyen, and of the dishonesty 
occasionally discovered in high places, is found in a number of 
the vaudevilles, notably in le Voyage dans I 'appartement ou I' In- 
fluence des localites (1833). The gambling evil is vividly por- 
trayed in two plays, I'Ecarte (1822) and le premier President 
(1832). In the former the card mania is lightly satirized. The 
gambling scenes are handled with great dexterity and with an 
attempt to portray life with bits of realism which anticipates the 
gambling scene in la Dame aux Camelias. Here he not only 
depicts the ruinous effect of gambling, but also shows that this 
evil has caused a deterioration in the social life, driving out the 
older and more refined pleasures and causing a general coarse- 
ness of manners. The Premier President is a far more vigorous 
treatment of the theme, practically unrelieved by any comic 
touches. The play, which is pure melodrama, in the style of 
Ducange's Trente ans, ou la Vie d'unjoueur, sets before the au- 
dience, logically and emphatically, the fatal effects of gambling, 
the crime and suffering it almost invariably causes. The punish- 
ment of those corrupted by it is made as severe as possible. 

Another widespread vice of the time, that of speculation, which 
furnished the theme for many of the comedies of the Restoration 
and of the July Monarchy, is taken up by Scribe in les Action- 
naires (1829), in which, due allowance made for the forcing of 
tone legitimate in such a genre, there is a good picture of 
this frenzy for agiotage. The moral to be drawn from the play 
may be said to be that which terminates V Agiotage, by Picard 
and Empis: "Anatheme k l'agiotage! honneur et respect kl'm- 
dustrie!" 

The practice of declaring bankruptcy for the purpose of 
profiting from the results of such a procedure, an evil which 
furnishes the theme for Picard's Duhautcours, is frequently 
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described by Scribe. Saint-Jean, the valet in V Ambassadeur 
(1826) says to his master, "Nous n'avous plus qu'une ressource, 
Monsieur, c'est de compliquer tellement l'intrigue que personne 
ne puisse plus s'y reconnaftre; comme ces gens qui, au moment 
d'une liquidation, embrouillent les affaiers; — c'est le seul moyen 
de faire les siennes." 

When one remembers that Scribe was born of hard-working, 
thrifty parents, and that he was by nature highly endowed with 
the ability to make money and to keep it, one is not surprised 
to find such importance given to it in his plays. Moreover, 
had he not laid stress upon the advantages of wealth, he would 
not have been painting a faithful picture of French society in 
those days; if the dowry, if legacies, gambling, speculation, 
indebtedness, and bankruptcy seem to hold too often the centre 
of the stage, it is because those were the things about which 
people thought the most. There is this to be noted in his 
vaudevilles, as in the comedies of Picard, Empis, Maz&res, and 
Casimer Bonjour, that the money question is treated as a real 
question. For while in many of his plays a lost fortune, or an 
inheritance, is simply one feature in the development of a com- 
plicated plot, in most of them it is presented as having a practical 
relation to the life of the characters. The spectators, among 
whom there were few who did not know the sordidness and 
pettiness of the constant striving for livehood, who did not know, 
either by experience or hearsay the cost of a lawsuit, who did 
not wonder whether hard and constant labor would result some 
day in comparative ease, could feel the reality of this wealth 
which they did not possess. Or if the play portrayed figures 
from the upper financial world, again there was a real appeal 
to a large part of the audience. It is interesting to find Scribe 
dealing so frequently with the money question before it is 
treated by Balzac. 

Considering the number, the suddenness, and the importance 
of the political changes during Scribe's lifetime, one would 
expect to find a very noticeable reflection of them in his plays. 
But when the importance of political problems, as they are 
presented in his vaudevilles, is compared with that of marriage, 
and of the money question, it is found that in spite of the pro- 
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found revolution of political and social life which he witnessed, 
he was not sufficiently moved by them to use them frequently 
as dramatic material. In seeking an explanation of this fact, 
one must remember that Scribe, always careful of the feelings 
of his spectators and ever mindful of the fact that to draw 
large audiences he must not antagonize them, preferred not to 
run the risk of alienating the affections of his public by attacking 
or ridiculing any of the political institutions or parties. This 
shrewd practice, together with his naturally pacific disposition, 
is responsible for the little interest he seemed to have in the 
political life of his times. He was neither a reformer nor an 
agitator, merely a good-natured writer trying to amuse his 
audiences. The very nature of his public, moreover, composed 
as it was of the two nobilities, those of the Chauss6e-d' Antin 
and of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, made him avoid any extreme 
partisanship, for he could not have aligned himself positively 
with one class without losing the support of the other. He 
always trimmed his sails to the wind of public opinion. Legit- 
imist during the Restoration, when the Bourbons were driven 
out he espoused the cause of the Orleanists, feeling, no doubt, 
sympathy for the bourgeois Roi-Citoyen. Even during the 
July Monarchy, however, his liberalism was not radical. Like 
the majority of his class, he was by nature conservative. 

One of the earliest of his vaudevilles to show a tendency to- 
ward being a sketch of manners, le Solliciteur (181 7), depicts 
that manie des places which was to constitute such a plague 
throughout the first half of the century. One finds here neither 
a profound study of the question nor a bitter satire against 
solicitors, although Scribe does from time to time attack those 
in power, as well as those that bend the knee to them. The 
satire is more definite in la Manie des places, ou la Folie du 
siecle (1828), in which he aims a more direct blow at politicians 
eager for power and at the office-seekers who haunt them, di- 
recting his attention also to the follies resulting from the re- 
cently introduced parliamentary regime. 

The distinctions between the different classes at this time be- 
ing still profound, in spite of the revolution of 1789, the dramatic 
author could not fail to find in these perpetual conflicts of pride 
3i 
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and interest material for sketches. And although very little con- 
cerned personally with questions of politics, or of strife between 
classes, and although he probably had no very strong or fixed 
convictions in such matters, Scribe realized clearly that for the 
comic author there was in these parties, coteries, and castes a real 
field for observation, keen criticism, and satire. One of the most 
interesting of his political pieces, Avant, Pendant, et Apres 
(1828), was written just at the time when liberalism was more 
and more gaining ground. The play, representing the three 
periods 1789, 1793, and 1825, is full of irritating memories and 
allusions and cutting verses. The august patroness of the theatre, 
the Duchesse de Berry, frightened at seeing her theatre becoming 
a hotbed of revolution, threatened to withdraw her patronage 
and her name. However, to counterbalance the revolutionary 
tone of the play and to obtain the clemency of the authorities, the 
play is made to close with the following words: "Et nous, mes 
con-citoyens, qui apres tant d'orages sommes enfin arrives au 
port, et qui goutons, a l'abri du trdne et des lois, cette liberte 
sage et moderee que tous nos vceux appelaient depuis quarante 
ans, conservons-la bien ; nous l'avons pay^e assez cher. Toujours 
unis, toujours d'accord, ne songeons plus au mal qu'on a fait ; ne 
voyons que le bien qui existe, et disons tous dans la France 
nouvelle: 'Union et oubli.'" 

While the members of the old nobility are occasionally censured 
or ridiculed, it is the new barons and marquises, whose name 
had become legion since the days of the empire, who most an- 
noyed the honest bourgeois, and whose mania for titles is most 
cleverly satirized. A number of plays, notably Mon oncle Cesar 
(1823) and Louise ou la Riparation (1829), contain allusions to 
this new nobility, and in many places assert that honest labor 
is the most authentic claim to nobility, and that the days are 
gone when one needed to be ashamed to practise an honest pro- 
fession. Although Scribe usually deplored marriages between 
people of different social rank, in one play, la Famille Rique- 
bourg ou le Mariage mal assorti (1830), the point is made that 
marriages between the nobility and the bourgeoisie were to be 
desired, as they tended to break down the barriers between the 
classes. 
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There is more frequent reference to the political features of 
the new regime than to its social characters. In the years be- 
tween 1815 and 1830 Scribe appeared to believe that the Bourbons 
had brought back with them peace, justice, and progress, and 
had opened the era of universal concord. One of the characters 
in Louise ou la Reparation (1829), a reactionary, ironically says : 
"La justice est maintenant si bourgeoise, elle est pour tout le 
monde." After 1830, however, justice seems to have become 
even more bourgeois, if one may believe Scribe's frequent ref- 
erences to its unexampled sway. 

For a more serious effort to treat political problems, one must 
turn to some of his five-act comedies, such as Bertrand et Raton, 
la Calomnie, and le Verre d'eau. But certain of his vaudevilles, 
notably la Manie des places, ou la Folie du Steele, le Solliciteur, 
ou VArt d'obtenir des places, Avant, Pendant et Apres, are sketches 
which prepare the way for the more pretentious plays. 

A reading of Scribe's vaudevilles will give one a good picture 
of the social life of Paris during the first half of the century, 
depicting as they do the essential qualities of the bourgeois, the 
part played in the social order by the military, charlatanism in 
its various forms, the so-called mal du siecle and other features 
of those days. To one interested in the social history of France 
at this period these little plays are more instructive than might 
be thought, forming, as they do, a series of sketches whose 
faithfulness is attested by other comedies of the time, by the 
journals, and by writers of memoirs. 

By following the French bourgeois through the forty-odd 
years in which Scribe was putting him upon the stage we find 
him to be a simple, practical man, satisfied with the pleasures 
of home and shop and street ; prosaic and unimaginative until 
his common-sense and mental balance are temporarily disturbed 
by too much reading of that "litterature cadavereuse" which 
flourished for a time; a good friend and kind husband, putting 
family before all else and proud of his profession because it en- 
abled him to make his family happy. We see him bewildered 
for a moment by the excesses of the Jeune-France, but find him 
quickly regaining his former placidity. Tempted by the oppor- 
tunities presented by the new regime, he occasionally resorts 
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to charlatanism and deceit in order to reach his goal. At times 
he is not above seeking advancement through the beauty and 
charms of his wife. For a number of years after the fall of 
Napoleon he looks upon the soldier as the most heroic figure 
in the country and surrounds him with a tradition of chivalry 
and valor that falls away only when the nation turns itself 
wholly to the worship of money. In his leisure moments he 
visits and passes judgment upon the Vaudeville, the Gymnase, 
and even the Comedie and the Op6ra; if not always profund, 
his criticisms are most often shrewd and just, for he is quick 
to detect affectation and artificiality. 

When one has thus followed the French family and French 
society through this period, one realizes that Scribe's com- 
edies-vaudevilles are something more than mere exhibitions 
of technical virtuosity; that there is something more than a 
juggling of difficult situations and more than prodigious dex- 
terity in taking care of these situations. The story of an inter- 
esting people is always interesting, and these plays help not a 
little in outlining and coloring a picture of those times. 

Neil C. Arvin. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 



